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Last summer I was waiting at a graduation ceremony, minding my own business, 
when a colleague in comparative literature sitting next to me decided to enliven the 
event by going onto the attack. When, she asked, are art historians going to start 
interpreting? My first thought was that this was like being asked when I had 
stopped beating my wife, so I replied rather weakly that I did not know art histori- 
ans had ever given it up—interpreting, that is. It was hot, we were both tired, and a 
brighter reply, the esprit de l’escalier, came to me later: Show me an art historian, I 
should have said, who has not interpreted, and I will know how to answer your 
question, for then I will know which discourse we are in, or which trip we are on. I 
recall this story not, or not only, to tease my friend, but principally to illustrate a 
problem I discern in contemporary polemics. It seems to me that art historians 
need all the criticism we can get, and that we deserve much of what we do get, and 
indeed more, but that much of what passes now for criticism, or poses as disciplin- 
ary self-criticism, is nothing of the kind. It is intellectual parochialism, and fre- 
quently self-serving. Groups will now decide what shall count—as interpretation, 
for example, as narrowness, or as innovation—and will decide what, to their satis- 
faction, is now discredited, old hat, or just boring. Nobody seems to be saying that 
these statements require demonstration, and too few remember that this, too, shall 
pass. 

It seems to me that we can do with a lot less contempt than is now in the air: both 
the contempt expressed by the self-isolating, often pretentious but, after all, opti- 
mistic, experimental, brave-new-word group, and, from the other extreme, the 
much less sympathetic, curmudgeonly contempt for the windier world now suf- 
fered by the dug-in, the despairing, Disraeli’s exhausted volcanoes. I am much 
more attracted to the open position of Jacques Le Goff, who has said of the return 
to biography that it must not be a reaction, as if nothing had happened and nothing 
had been gained in history during the period when biography was in eclipse. ‘Io me 
the greatest gain lies not only, nor even principally, in a new range of questions, for 
I often challenge their newness, but it lies in a more strenuous awareness of the 
processes and objectives of history. 

That there is, however, too much contempt in the air seems to me very largely the 
result of an obsession now with methodology, and a corresponding neglect of his- 
toriography. The one intersects the other when the apparent disciplinary self- 
criticism amasses its contempt and its misrepresentation upon a profound igno- 
rance of the historiography of the discipline it wishes to devalue, and because the 
discipline is in fact so generally uninformed of its own history, the advocates of 
contempt get away with murder. What I read, no doubt accidentally, of the little 
modern historiography there is seems not to be calculated to correct this weakness 
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in the profession, for it tends to be teleological, and Whiggish. For example, such a 
scholar as Ernst Steinmann, and such a monument in our field as his Die Sixtinische 
Kapelle (1901), will not appear in these accounts; one suspects that the book is per- 
haps too long, and that a glance at the footnotes may be enough to pigeonhole the 
scholar as, merely, a Positivist. Sometimes I feel that pejorative terminology such as 
Positivism is now used of scholars who were only trying to get it right, and heaven 
help us if historians stop trying to do that. And sometimes, again, I feel that the 
pejorative is summoned to dispose of a tiresome restraint, indeed a discipline, 
which might spoil the fun of interpreting—a worry which, empirically, I have 
found unnecessary. In any case, to return to exclusions, it is almost certain that 
Steinmann would not now be counted as interpreting, not doing real interpretation, 
and to the extent that this is true it shows how narrowed and deracinated our defi- 
nition of the hermeneutic enterprise has become. 

Hermeneutics is an enterprise that has been hijacked, along with a lot of previ- 
ously precise vocabulary, and I hope that a useful purpose might be served by lib- 
erating them once again for an unfenced circulation. This is not intended to be a 
polemical book, but on the contrary to be one that connects. Only connect... , E. M. 
Forster’s polysemous motto in Howard's End, is in several senses, if I may be forgiven 
the presumption, a motto for this book, too, and here is one of those senses.! It may 
be that my premise, that there is no necessary conflict but, rather, a possible and 
even fruitful harmony between historicism and hermeneutics, will be found polem- 
ical, but it is not meant to be so. I do not propose that historicism should be either 
prescribed or proscribed; in fact, I deplore such exclusions, and the defiantly po- 
lemical strategy implied by them that any single issue should be central. 

But things have come to a pretty pass, and when one finds a term like historicism 
now used of anything one doesn’t like in the practice of history, from Marxism to 
conservatism, it is necessary to define it each time a more positive use is found for 
it. I find the term useful in some contexts to describe an approach I believe to be 
rewarding, an approach in which the terms of the discourse are rooted in, but only 
in that sense limited by, the critical material and ideas of the cultural-historical unit 
in question. It was what I meant while pleading, in a brash and youthful book, 
Mannerism (1967), for a particular (but surely not radical) awareness of code in the 
reading of works of art from the distant sixteenth century—in decoding messages 
from the other side, I said, we get more meaningful results if we use their code 
rather than ours. I remain in this respect unrepentant. And I think it is an ap- 
proach rather similar to Michael Baxandall’s concept of the “Period Eye,” in Painting 
and Experience in Fifteenth Century Italy (1972). It goes without saying, I would have 
thought, that we cannot step right outside our time, avoiding, as it were, all contam- 
ination by contemporary ideologies and intervening histories; but such inevitable 
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imperfection ought not to be allowed to discourage the exercise of the historical 
imagination. In the same way it goes without saying that we will not reconstruct 
entirely correctly, but it is a sign of an unreflexive lack of realism to suppose that 
because we will not get it entirely right we had better give up and do something else 
not subject to error. For the practice of history is in this respect unlike the practice 
of justice in a liberal democracy, that there is a prior presumption of error whatever 
has been done. As Michelangelo so aphoristically said (of someone else): chi fa, falla. 

For example, the interpretation of individual works of art that follows here often 
takes a pattern which I call, I think unexceptionably, reading. That word may in 
itself cause disquiet, but I think it will be found to describe an activity entirely vi- 
sual, not in fact logocentric, and not in fact transfused from literary criticism (al- 
though it would not worry me if that were the case). There seems to be no other 
word which adequately describes a kind of looking which, like reading, follows 
through. Now the reading of works of art is an activity which ought to be suscep- 
tible to historical discrimination. There is, I think, a style of reading visually in the 
Renaissance which might be called Neo-Plinian, and it has been conspicuously out 
of style through most of the twentieth century, from which fact I take encourage- 
ment. Pliny’s brief ekphrasis of a painting by Aristides illustrates what I have in mind. 
Aristides was the rival of Apelles, who “first of all painters ... depicted the mind 
and expressed the feelings of a human being,” notably in a painting of “the capture 
of a town, showing an infant creeping to the breast of its mother who is dying of a 
wound; one feels that the mother is aware of the child, and is afraid that as her milk 
is exhausted by death it may suck blood.” What “one feels” (“intellegitur”) is a read- 
ing, an interpretation, of the represented action in behavioural and psychological 
terms, or more simply of what is supposed to be going on. On this sort of model, I 
think, is formed such a convincing Renaissance reading as Fra Pietro da Novellara’s 
description for Isabella d’Este of a most significant lost painting by Leonardo, the 
Madonna of the Yarn-Winder (fig. 1): he writes that Leonardo ıs making a “little pic- 
ture, [with] a Madonna sitting as if she would wind her distaffs; the Child has put 
his foot in the basket of distaffs, and has taken the yarn-winder, and He gazes atten- 
tively at those four points in the form of the Cross; as if welcoming that Cross he 
smiles, and holds it tight, unwilling to let go of it to the Mother, who seems to want 
to take it away from him.”? That Fra Pietro was a Carmelite gives one both confi- 
dence in a professional, devoted especially to the Virgin, and pause, in case he is 
predisposed, for surely in principle he can be wrong in his reading of the spiritual 
signal, only less likely to be wrong than most. The reading, however, is convincing 
first of all because his seeing what is represented in the particular sense of what is 
going on, like Pliny (and, of course, others), is productive of meaning in what seems 
to me most creative in the picture. It ıs entirely probable that he gets out of it some- 
thing Leonardo had put in; and what he gets out is not typically yielded by 
twentieth-century iconology, which has concerned itself too much with what is rep- 
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resented as existing, as inert sign, too little with what is shown to be happening. Fra 
Pietro reads another important design of Leonardo’s in just the same way, and I am 
now conscious, re-reading him, of the extent to which my reading of pictures, and 
sculpture, has often been rooted subconsciously in his: rooted, but not, I hope, 
restricted. For the main thrust of this book might illustrate the opposite point, the 
inspiration of the present, and of the immediate, inherited past. 

The falsest impression I could give, however neatly illustrating our ignorance of 
historiography and the devaluing of our roots, would be that my interest in the 
spectator before Renaissance works of art is new, or New. I have gone out of my way 
to insist that it is not, that on the contrary it has for long if sporadically arisen within 
art history, citing such interpretations by, for example, Jacob Burckhardt, Alois 
Riegl, Max Friedlander, and Fritz Saxl; and there is continuity, as I see it, in the 
more recent work of Alfred Neumeyer, Wolfgang Kemp, and others, parallel to my 
own.’ I must draw attention now to the frequently illuminating and productive re- 
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course to this approach in the work of Saxl’s teacher, Max Dvořák, especially in his 
Geschichte der italienischen Kunst, for another of Dvorak’s pupils (in 1915-18) was my 
teacher, Johannes Wilde, who was co-editor of the posthumous edition of the Ge- 
schichte (1927). It was very natural that I inherited the interest, although Wilde 
tended to interpret Baroque works in this way rather than those of the Renaissance, 
where I think he was more under the contrary spell of Adolf von Hildebrand’s 
reading of Michelangelo. I should also mention here that in London in the mid- 
fifties we could hear Rudolf Wittkower’s lectures which were to become his book, 
Art and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750 (1958); for I have a clear memory, quite pos- 
sibly wrong, that the lectures were far more concerned with the position and in- 
volvement of the spectator in Baroque art than is the book itself. In any case, I have 
always felt indebted to Wittkower in this way, while at the same time recalling that I 
reacted indignantly, as one does when young, for he seemed to give the impression 
that nothing of that sort had happened in the Renaissance. Pursuing the same 
thought, however, leads me constantly to worry about the Mediaeval anticipations 
of what I, in turn, describe as innovative in the Renaissance. In the end it has 
seemed to me better not to be looking over my shoulder all the time, and not to 
pose as a Mediaevalist, but to leave this issue as open as possible, believing that we 
could do with more discussion of it—more, at least, than I am aware of. In the 
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meantime I try not to subscribe to the World Premiere Fallacy, while yet maintain- 
ing that things do change. 

The reaction, both to Wilde and to Wittkower, was simply another debt, and I 
suspect it is the hidden spring of this book. As I mention later on, this issue became 
critical for me in the late fifties and early sixties when I was trying to come to terms 
with Andrea del Sarto, and with Raphael; unless I am wrong, the pursuit of it in 
Correggio, and then in Verrocchio and Donatello, was sure to follow. The interest 
has continued and flavoured a certain number of publications, which I mention as 
little as possible in footnotes, and always with embarrassment, for they make me 
feel like a dealer in retreads. The outline of the second of these chapters formed 
two lectures on the Sacra conversazione given at the Courtauld Institute in 1978-79; 
the passage on Verrocchio’s Christ and Saint Thomas and the excursus that follows, in 
the first chapter, are derived from an unpublished lecture (“Spectator and Subject 
in Italian Art”) given at the University of Pittsburgh in 1979; and the Energy in 
chapter five was the theme of another (“Raphael and Venetian History-Painting”) 
at the University of Notre Dame in 1983. 

When, therefore, I received the generous invitation from Carter Brown and 
Henry Millon to deliver the Mellon Lectures for 1988, I was grateful for the unex- 
pected opportunity to make a more consistent statement of all these scattered 
thoughts, and in the process, by all possible means, I hoped to overhaul them. One 
intention, certainly, was to take account of some of the ways in which the writing of 
history had been enriched in the meantime; and if that is not in the end very ob- 
vious, it may not be entirely my fault. It may, on the contrary, be because some new 
critical techniques, productive elsewhere, have not as yet yielded much of interest, 
as far as I can see, in the Renaissance field. It is reasonable that they might be field- 
specific. There is, clearly, a sense in which an historical enquiry into the artists’ 
thinking about their viewers might be presented under the rubric of Reception 
Theory, or Rezeptionsgeschichte (for it has, after all, been codified in Germany), but 
on the whole I think that would be misleading. Firstly it would mislead because it 
would suggest—falsely, as I have indicated—that the question addressed here is a 
new one; and secondly it would mislead because the question concerns an activity 
anterior to reception, that is, before completion and publication of the work of art. 
It concerns kinds of active awareness that shape the work, which can sometimes, of 
course, anticipate and precondition reception; but my concern is only with the re- 
ception itself when I argue that a consciousness of that aspect of earlier work shapes 
a new one. Nevertheless, I find Rezeptionsgeschichte very interesting, very produc- 
tive, and no other new critical technique has changed my thinking as much as this 
one has. 

What is perhaps eccentrically English about the account that follows is that I can- 
not reduce it to a theory or system, and my mistrust would only grow if I could. I 
think that the artists’ awareness and response have a history, which I have at- 
tempted to narrate by selective example, but I think it is properly a history of prag- 
matic and not systematic thinking. While I find, for example, that the taut relation- 
ship between a viewer and a dome design in the 1520s is in some respects like that 
which is developed in portraiture at the same time, I have also come to believe that 


when an artist comes to decorate a dome he is conscious of belonging, as it were, to 
a different union. In the end, my interest in the question lies in its use as a tool for 
interpretation, for definition, and for discrimination—discrimination between art- 
ist and artist, between work and work, and sometimes between spectator and spec- 
tator. But I have not tackled the History of the Renaissance Spectator, which is an 
important but different topic. At one time I planned a chapter on architecture, but 
that remains unwritten; Architecture and Its Spectators is, obviously, another im- 
portant topic. 

What has happened to the texts of the lectures since their delivery late in 1988 
would be better described as marinading than as revision. I was persuaded by 
friends whose judgement I respect to maintain both the form and the tone of lec- 
tures in the literary reality of chapters. The “field” covered seems at times specifi- 
cally a minefield, safely navigated only with the aid of a vast undershield of foot- 
notes, and something drastic had to be done. At the risk of apparent inconsistency, 
or even arrogance, I have focussed annotation on the particular argument of the 
book, and I have left unsupported my conclusions to innumerable historians’ con- 
troversies on works of art in the belief that they are all rather tedious to anyone 
else. Translations from ancient texts are generally derived from the volumes in the 
Loeb Classical Library, and those from more recent texts are generally my own, 
unless otherwise acknowledged. 

The Sunday afternoon audience at the National Gallery of Art in Washington 
was generous, receptive, and very loyal, and the first of my many recent debts ıs to 
them. In their front rank, offering encouragement and encouraging criticism, were 
Lawrence Gowing, Sydney and Catherine Freedberg, Henry and Judy Millon, Bev- 
erly Brown, and Tracy Cooper. At various other times I have sought help, and al- 
ways received it, from Eric Apfelstadt, Elizabeth Beatson, Italo Bini, Alan Braham, 
Kathleen Weil-Garris Brandt, Jonathan Brown, Howard Burns, Anna Chave, Slo- 
bodan Curcié, John Czaplicka, Julian Gardner, William Heckscher, Megan Holmes, 
Ernst Kitzinger, John O’Malley, Fabrizio Mancinelli, Nigel Morgan, Gülru Neci- 
poglu, Alessandro Nova, Mark Roskill, Lucia Fornari Schianchi, Richard ‘Tarrant, 
Joe Trapp, Emily Vermeule, and Irene Winter. And then there are those I asked to 
read chapters and who have always improved them: my wife, Sally, Alessandro Bal- 
larin, Isabelle Frank, Margaret Haines, Géraldine Johnson, Iole Kalavrezou, Jo- 
seph Koerner, Jehane Kuhn, Stuart Lingo, and Mary-Ann Winkelmes. I recall with 
equal gratitude the subventions to my research and travel from the Spears Fund of 
the Department of Art and Archaeology at Princeton and from the Dean of the 
Faculty at Harvard. Only connect . . . I have found to be a good motto in this sense, 
too, a perfect comment on the response to all these requests for help. And as an 
introduction to the spirit of this book, I might make a special point of the fact that 
the author shares all these debts with the reader. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
29 September 1990 
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